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Federal Education Act Explained 


New York State educators consult on plans 


HE CHALLENGES OF THE NATIONAL 

Defense Education Act of 1958 were 
discussed by a representative group of 
New York State educators at the Education 
Building in Albany on December 3. Since 
the signing of the act by President Eisen- 
hower on September 2, 1958, the State 
Education Department has sought the ad- 
vice and assistance of many people in the 
field to develop State plans for securing 
the Federal funds made available and to 
devise procedures and policies for State 
and local guidance. 

Commissioner Allen called the Decem- 
ber statewide conference in order to solicit 
a final comprehensive consultation on the 
plans and policies developed so far under 
each of several titles in the act and to co- 
ordinate plans and interests of higher edu- 
cation institutions with the 
Department and of the elementary and 


those of 


secondary schools, especially in such mat- 
ters as foreign language and guidance in- 
stitutes and the fellowship and _ loan 
programs. 

Dr. Allen participants, 


Deputy Commissioner Ewald B. Nyquist 


greeted and 


acted as chairman for the discussions 
which followed presentations of various 


titles of the act by Department officials. 


and policies to be developed under 


National Defense Education Act 


The agenda included discussion under 
title Ill 
matics and modern foreign language), led 
by Dr. A. Frier, Director of the 
Division of Secondary Education; title V 
and en- 


(strengthening science, mathe- 


Ernest 


(guidance counseling and testing 
couragement of able students). led by Dr. 
Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Pupil Personnel Services and 
Adult Education; title VII (more effective 
utilization of communication mediums). 
Francis E. Almstead, Consultant on Educa- 


title VIII 


tional education programs), led by Dr. 


tional Television: (area voca- 
Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Commissioner 
for Instructional Services (Vocational 
Education); and title X (improvement of 
statistical services), led by Dr. Donald H. 
Ross, Re- 
search and Special Studies. 

The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 was passed by the Senate on August 
22. 1958, and by the House of Representa- 
tives on the following day. It was signed 
into Public 85-864 by 
Eisenhower on September 2. It authorizes 
over one billion dollars in Federal aid to 


Assistant Commissioner for 


Law President 


be made available over a four-year period 
and level of 
public and private, from elementary school 


touches every education, 





A CONSULTATION 


New York State educators was called last month by Commissioner Allen (left). 
Albany, Deputy Commissioner Ewald B. Nyquist (right) acted as chairman of the 
discussions on presentations of the various titles of the act by Department officials. 


ing in 


The act has 10 


The first of these is concerned with 


through graduate school. 
titles. 
general provisions: the others outline and 
authorize funds for the various programs 
Except for title IX, which 
National 


Science 


of Federal aid. 


authorizes the Science Founda- 


tion to establish a Information 
Service and a Science Information Coun- 
cil, the act will be administered. at the 
Federal level. by the Office of Education. 
Of the $183 million authorized by the 
act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, Congress has appropriated $40 mil- 
{ supplemental appropriation is ex- 
after the 86th 


lion. 


pected later this year 
Congress has convened. 

The major portion of the funds will be 
distributed as grants to the State educa- 
tional agencies for strengthening instruc- 
tion in elementary and secondary schools 
(title II]), testing and counseling (title 
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on the National Defense Education Act for a representative group of 


At the meet- 


V). providing area vocational education 
(title VIII) 
services (title X). 
stitutions of higher education for loans to 
students (title Il), fellowships (title IV), 


and improving _ statistical 


The rest will go to in- 


and foreign language centers and _insti- 
tutes (title VI) and to agencies, organiza- 
tions and individuals for research in 
educational utilization of television, radio. 
motion pictures and related mediums of 


(title VII). 


can be 


communication 

Before the 
however, certain 
met. The Office of Education must draw 
up in final form regulations to take care 


funds distributed. 


prerequisites must be 


of the many details of administration not 
specified in the act but necessary to assure 
The Office 


must also make some changes in its or- 


consistency and impartiality. 


ganization to cope with its new adminis- 


trative cuties. 
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The States must have authorization 
from their legislatures to receive Federal 
funds before they can initiate a program 
for using such funds. The States must 
match the Federal funds dollar for dollar 


(though not in the first year for some of 


the programs) and this means that they 


will be unable to meet this requirement 
until they have an appropriation from 
their State Legislatures. Any State must, 
in addition, submit to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education its plan for using 
Federal funds before it can receive pay- 
ments under a particular title. 

The New York State Education Depart- 
ment is keeping in close touch with the 
U. S. Office of Education on developments 
in the administration of the act. As soon 
as approval for State plans is received the 
Department will notify all superintendents 
and supervising principals of procedures 
to be followed to obtain Federal funds. 
The Department is also prepared to assist 
local school districts in developing proj- 
ects to submit to the State in order to 


secure Federal funds. 


In speaking of the purposes and objec- 


tives of the act. Deputy Commissioner 


Nyquist states: 


The clear goal of Congress in en- 
acting into law the National Defense 
Education Act is to strengthen the 
national defense and to encourage and 
assist in the expansion and improve- 
ment of educational programs to meet 
critical national needs. Time and 
again in the statute itself there is 
patent emphasis on the twin objec- 
tives of “ expansion of educational op- 
portunity ” and “ improvement in the 
quality ” of what we already have. 
Dr. Nyquist adds: 

Every attempt is being made by the 
U. S. Office of Education and its coun- 
selors to maximize the flexibility with 
which plans for securing Federal 
funds might be developed and to 
minimize specificity and Federal rule 
making. I am confident this act can 
provide a new and important oppor- 
tunity for creating the best possible 
alliance between Federal, State and 
local dollars on behalf of education, 
and for developing creative, con- 
certed action of a new kind and at a 
different level. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE STATEWIDE CONFERENCE on the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act called by the State Education Department in Albany on December 3. The group 


included representatives of the Department, the New York State Council of School Superin- 
tendents of the Cities and Villages and the New York State Association of District Superin- 
tendents of Schools. Others attending represented various specialized educational and 
professional organizations and agencies interested in application of the act in New York State. 
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Elementary Science Conferences Held 


Administrators attend meetings in Binghamton 


and Buffalo; area educators and Department 


: ey CONFERENCES ON THE TEACHING 
of science in the elementary school 
were conducted by the Division of Elemen- 
tary Education in November. The first of 
these conferences was held in the Bingham- 
ton area on November 13 and 14 and the 
second in Buffalo the following week on 
November 19 and 20. 

Planned for superintendents, supervis- 
ing principals, elementary school princi- 
pals and supervisors, each conference was 
attended by approximately 350 area school 


people. 


Binghamton Conference 

Highlights of the conference in Bing- 
hamton included the evening session at the 
Hotel Arlington, presided over by Vice 
Chancellor Edgar W. Couper of the Board 
of Regents. This session was addressed 
by Keith Famulener, director of develop- 
ment, Ansco Division of General Aniline 
and Film Corporation and member of 
the board of education of the Owego- 
Apalachin Central School. Mr. Famulener 
spoke on industry’s expectations in rela- 
tion to science in the elementary schools. 
Dr. Harry Milgrom, supervisor of elemen- 
tary school science, New York City Board 
of Education, was another speaker at this 
meeting, and the Associate Commissioner 
for Elementary, Secondary and Adult Edu- 
cation, Dr. Walter Crewson, closed the ses- 
sion with an address entitled “A New 
Concept of Literacy.” 

Other speakers at the Binghamton area 
conference were Dr. Victor E. Schmidt, 
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staff members cooperate on program 


professor of science, State University 
Teachers College at Brockport; Dr. Philip 
G. Johnson, professor of rural education 
and chairman, Science Education Section, 
Cornell University, and John R. Saunders, 
chairman, Public American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. 

Host to the conference was Martin A. 
Helfer, superintendent of schools, Bing- 
hamton. Franklin H. Hazard, supervisor 
of elementary education, Chenango Valley 
Central School, and Maxwell E. Space, 
director of academic studies, Binghamton. 
served as local chairmen. 


Instruction, 


Educators in the area who acted to- 
gether with Department personnel as co- 
leaders of the section meetings included: 
Mrs. William Way, sixth grade teacher and 
chairman of science committee, Theodore 
Roosevelt School, Johnson City; Dr. Carl 
N. Schroeder, assistant superintendent for 
elementary education, Cortland Public 
Schools; Frederick W. Cosgriff, director 
of intermediate grades, Binghamton Public 


Schools; Edward W. Smith, assistant 
supervising principal, Vestal Central 


School; Clarence L. Bryden, director of 


elementary education, Norwich Public 


Schools. 


Buffalo Conference 

Dr. Robert S. Fisk, dean of the School 
of Education of The University of Buffalo, 
served as host to the Buffalo conference 
and meetings were held at Norton Hall 
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Alfred J. Cali, 


University of 


university Campus. 
The 


was chairman of 


on Lin 
assistant professor, 


Buffalo. 


ments 


local arrange- 

Speakers at the three general sessions in- 
cluded Dr. John Urban, professor and 
chairman of the department of science; 
Dr. Frank K. Harman, professor of sci- 
ence, and Dr. Theodore E. Eckert, pro- 
fessor of science, all from the State Univer- 
sity College for Teachers at Buffalo. 

Area coleaders of the section meetings 
were Edith Tolsma, supervisor of elemen- 
tary education, Buffalo Public Schools; 
Arthur C. York, principal, Eggertsville 
Elementary Roberts, 
principal, Charles A. Lindbergh School, 
Kenmore: Geraldine Mann, director of ele- 
mentary Falls, 
Stephenson, principal, School 86, 


Schools; Harry G. 


education, Niagara and 
Lucy 
Buffalo. 

\ great number of persons from public 
and parochial schools in the areas served 


by the two conferences made special con- 


tributions in the section meetings and as 
consultants to the sections. 

Helen Hay Heyl, Chief of the 
of Elementary Curriculum Development; 
Walter A. LeBaron, Chief of the Bureau of 
Elementary School Supervision, and Myra 
deH. Woodruff, Chief of the 


Child Development and Parent Education, 


Bureau 


Bureau of 


participated in the general sessions of both 
Dr. William E. Young, Di- 


rector of the Division. addressed the final 


con ferences. 


meeting of each conference on the topic 
“In Retrospect and in Prospect.” 
The 


for the two conferences included Dr. Annie 


Department planning committee 
L. Butler, associate in child development 
and parent education; Dr. Elizabeth B. 
Carey, supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion: Dr. Warren W. Knox, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Services (Gen- 
eral Education); Dr. H. George Murphy, 
supervisor of elementary education; and 
Howard O. Yates, associate in elementary 


curriculum development. 





Fire Safety Vigilance Urged 


OLLOWING THE RECENT DISASTROUS 
| school fire in Chicago, Commissioner 


Allen sent a memorandum to city, village 


and district superintendents of schools and 
supervising principals indicating that the 


tragedy had “emphasized the need for 
continued vigilance on the part of every- 
one in regard to fire safety in our schools.” 
He urged the importance of “ attention to 
fire safety measures and the immediate 
elimination of all fire hazards.” 

The Commissioner pointed out that the 
Education Law requires an annual fire in- 
spection by the school authorities of any 
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public or private school building in New 
York State except schools in city school 
districts of 125,000 or more inhabitants. 

He expressed confidence that adminis- 
trators are fully aware of the dangers in- 
volved and that they are exercising due 
of their 


grams of fire safety” He suggested, in the 


caution in administration pro- 
event of any questions or problems in this 
area of school safety, that superintendents 
and supervising principals immediately 
communicate with the fire safety coordi- 
nator in the State Education Department 


for required guidance or assistance. 
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Industry’s Expectations of Education 


Industrialist at Binghamton conference on elementary 


science teaching outlines basic scientific 


requirements for employees of future 


At the Binghamton conference on teach- 
ing science in the elementary schools, 
Keith Famulener addressed the evening 
session at the Arlington Hotel on the sub- 
ject of industry’s expectations of educa- 
tion. His audience was comprised mainly 
of superintendents, supervising principals, 
elementary school principals and super- 
Mr. Famulener is director of de- 
of General 


visors. 
velopment, Ansco Division 
Aniline and Film Corp. and a member of 
the board of Owego- 
Apalachin Central School. 


his speech follow. 


education of 
Excerpts of 


I have canvassed my own mind and 
picked the minds of many of my busi- 
ness associates and have come up with 
some fairly concrete expectations of the 
future of industry and the needs of in- 
dustry for people with basic scientific 
skills and knowledge and values. Now 
I don’t know whether the training by 
which we set store today will be appli- 
cable even a few short years hence. 


More students should be given a 
grounding in elementary physical 
science in order better to understand 
the world in which they expect to 
live. We also want to encourage the 
more gifted to adopt some field of 
theoretical or applied science as a 
career. We must also lay the ground- 
work for training many technicians 
who will apply the fruits of tech- 
nological development to our daily 
lives. 

There are two educational challenges 
to remember—one is that our free 
competitive society requires more sci- 
entists than a totalitarian society if we 
are to remain on an equal footing with 
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such totalitarian society. Here, many 
scientists, particularly in industry, spend 
their time trying to discover something 
that is already known or partly known 
by a competitor. This is a necessary 
corollary to our competitive system. In 
the totalitarian State there are no com- 
petitors. While we can expect a com- 
petitive system such as ours to come 
up with a better ultimate answer to a 
scientific problem, we'll take dispropor- 
tionately more scientists to do it. 


Moral and Social Responsibility 


A second factor is that the scientists 
should not be held responsible morally 
or ethically for the uses to which the 
fruits of their labors are put. Scientists 
did not invent the atomic bomb on their 
own and give it to our statesmen as a 
surprise. They were asked to develop 
it by our statesmen once calculations 
had suggested its feasibility. In fact, 
certain scientists withdrew from the pro- 
gram since they thought it was wrong 
for man to have such destructive forces 
in his hands. We, the human race, seem 
to have been spectacularly stupid in the 
use to which we put the products of 
scientific research and we can well 
ponder where the greatest need for edu- 
cational emphasis lies. 

However, it is doubtful that the scien- 
tist will ever be excused from social re- 
sponsibility for the results of his 
discoveries. More and more he will 
have to exert social, even moral, leader- 
ship on an increasingly technological 
society. He must be as broadly educated 
for the appreciation of human values as 
he is for values in the physical world. 
The overall effect will be good. Interna- 
tional meetings have shown that most 
scientists meet their fellow scientists 
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from other nations without suspicion 
and insecurity in their minds and hate 
in their hearts. They have a vested in- 
terest in sharing truth and knowledge 
rather than in maintaining international 
tensions. 

What do we expect of those who will 
come into the technical areas of indus- 
try to make a living now and in the 
future? A poll of my associates brought 


the following suggestions. 


Basic Requirements 

We would like the workers who 
come into industry to have at least a 
simple skill with numbers. They 
should also have skill in reading, 
writing and keeping a notebook as 
well as simple drawing. Closely allied 
are simple skills in communications 
—their ability to convey their 
thoughts to others as well as to under- 
stand the ideas of others. Certain 
mental habits and attitudes are de- 
sirable. These include intellectual 
curiosity, alertness and intellectual 
honesty. There should be a willing- 
ness to listen and humility. The ideal 
technical worker should have some 
ambition and some plans for the 
future. Finally, we like workers who 
are willing to work. They are some- 
what more rare than you might think. 


Many of these characteristics are at- 
titudes and values which cannot be 
taught at school alone. Also values have 
a way of changing. We have a very real 
problem in deciding, once we go beyond 
basic skills, what knowledge and values 
to impart at age 12 that still will have 
meaning at age 50. Virtues of yester- 
year are no longer virtues. Rugged in- 
dividualism, which was essential to the 
days of pioneering this continent and 
founding our great basic industries, has 
now given way to expertness in confer- 
ence, compromise and _ conformity. 
Getting along with people is now a 
greater virtue than individual creativity. 
At least we put greater emphasis on it 
in our schools. 

We should give due thought to the 
obsolescence of specific knowledge and 
educational disciplines. The accumu- 
lated learning of mankind is not in- 
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herited by the human child. In this we 
differ from some of the other animal 
species. Everything the child learns 
must be passed on to him through his 
five senses. 

Mankind has been accumulating 
learning over the entire globe for sev- 
eral thousands of years of recorded his- 
tory and untold years of unrecorded 
history. It is obviously impossible to 
pass on all human knowledge to any one 
individual. It is an open question 
whether or not it would even be desir- 
able. A single individual can only hope 
for an infinitesimal inheritance from 
this store. We must decide at any mo- 
ment in our culture the wisest choice 
from this store of knowledge to be 
passed on during the six to seven years 
of elementary education. 


Tonight we are considering what 
this choice should be in the field of 
science. Coming from industry, I am 
frank to say that I do not know. A 
knowledge of numbers and simple 
mathematical concepts looks good for 
the long pull. It is hard to say what 
factual knowledge in science is more 
important and even harder to com- 
pare it with factual knowledge in 


other fields. 


Scientific Method Important 


One thing is important and I be- 
lieve that all teaching in science 


should emphasize it. That is the 


scientific method. 


Jacques Loeb, the behaviorist, once 
defined science as knowledge leading to 
the prediction and control of events. To 
many people without scientific training, 
science is known by the accoutrements 
of science —the white coats and eso- 
teric apparatus. This is not the disci- 
pline that leads to the prediction and 
control of events. To the scientists, 
science is a discipline—a mode of 
thinking. There is nothing mysterious 
about it. 

Rather than teaching the concepts of 
science merely as concepts without a 
discoverer, we must continue to teach 
how man with his brain arrived at these 
concepts. We might also emphasize 
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that some of these concepts are slightly 
perishable. They may change. When I 
was a student in school, the conserva- 
tion of energy and the conservation of 
matter were taught as two separate, dis- 
tinct and infallible laws. Since that time 
we have rather spectacularly shown that 
matter can be converted into energy in 
accordance with the Einstein equation. 


intellectual steps of Galileo and New- 
ton in experimentally arriving at them. 
The statistical studies of Mendel on in- 
heritance are most understandable when 
seen as another application of scientific 
discipline rather than the dusty findings 
of a Moravian monk. 

If we can impart some skill in sci- 
entific discipline, it will endure even 


though our culture changes radically. 
It may stand some chance of fitting to- 
day’s students for work in which the 
most important factors in their lives are 
those things which are not yet known but 
soon will be. 


In modern physics, there are even sug- 
gestions of an antimatter. The mode of 
thought that leads to working hypotheses 
is more important than the hypotheses 
themselves. The laws of falling bodies 
are not so complex when we retrace the 
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THE FLAG GOES UP on the new wing of the State Education Building! Raising the 
flag at the highest point of steelwork is a tradition among steelworkers. The day before 


*Thanksgiving, November 26, 1958, marked the occasion for the Education Department annex. 
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Suggested Calendar for School Year 


1959-60 calendar incorporates statutory 


requirements enacted by new 1958 law 


The following suggested calendar for ments under the existing law and give 
the school year 1959-60 has been prepared suitable consideration to local conditions 
by the Bureau of Statistical Services to as well. It should be noted that the 1958 
assist trustees, boards of education and Legislature enacted a new law which 
school administrators in planning a school changed statutory session requirements. 
calendar that will meet the statute require- The suggested calendar provides for 186 


Suggested School Calendar — 1959-60 


No. of days of —_— 
: session exclusive ‘ie al 
Caleades of legal holidays, 4984 


and vacation 


SEPTEMBER 
September 8 


OCTOBER 
October 12 


NOVEMBER 
November : Election Day** 
November 11 Veterans’ Day* 
November 26 Thanksgiving Day* 
November 27 Vacation? 
DECEMBER 
December 23 Christmas Vacation 
December 25 Christmas 
JANUARY 
January | New Year's* 
January 4 Session Resumes 
January 25-28 Regents Examinations 
FEBRUARY 
February 12 Lincoln's Birthday** 
February 22 Washington’s Birthday** 
Marcu 


April 14 Easter Vacation Begins+ 
April 25 Session Resumes 


June 17-23 Regents Examinations 
June 24 School Closes 


* Legal holidays on which school may not be in session 
** Legal holidays on which school may be in session at discretion of school authorities 
+ School authorities determine vacation periods 
A legal holiday falling on Sunday must be observed on the following day 
Upon general election day, Lincoln’s Birthday and Washington's Birthday school may be in 
session or not as determined by the school authorities. Where school is in session on such days 
they must be counted toward the number of days in session. 
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actual days of session although school is 
required by statute to be in session 180 
days, inclusive of days spent by teachers 
at district superintendents’ conferences 
and at meetings of the State Teachers 
Association. 
Although a which 


school is not in session may not be counted 


legal holiday on 
as a day in session toward the 180 days 
required, when a legal holiday falls on 


Sunday it is observed the following day. 


School may not be in session on a Satur- 
day or a legal holiday except general elec- 


tion day, Washington’s Birthday or 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception* 


Christmas* 
Circumcision* 
Epiphany* 

Ash Wednesday 


Good Friday 


First days of Passover 


Last days of Passover 


Easter Monday** 


Feast of the Ascension 


Shabuoth 


Birthday. School authorities 


may decide whether school will be in ses- 


Lincoln’s 


sion on these latter three legal holidays. 
When school is in session on these days 


they must be counted toward the 180 days. 


For the school year 1959-60 the follow- 
ing school days have been established by 
the Commissioner of Education as days 
for religious observance for which pupils 
may be excused upon the written request 
of the parent or guardian. 

These days are not legal holidays and 
the register should be kept as on other 


days of session. 


Tuesday, December 8 
Tuesday, December 22 
Thursday, January 7 
Thursday, January 14 
Tuesday, January 19 
Wednesday, March 2 
Friday, April 15 
{ Tuesday, April 12 
) Wednesday, April 
| Monday, April 18 
) Tuesday, April 19 
Monday, April 18 
Thursday, May 26 
{ Wednesday, June | 
) Thursday, June 2 


Ordinarily the list of days for religious observance includes other days listed below. 


During 1959-60, however, such days do not fall on a schoolday. 


First days of Succoth 


Last days of Succoth 


Feast of All Saints 


*Greek Church 
**Russian Church 
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{ Saturday, October 3 

) Sunday, October 4 
Monday, October 12 

(Columbus Day) 

{ Saturday, October 17 

) Sunday, October 18 

(Saturday, October 24 

) Sunday, October 25 


Sunday, November | 
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School Session Requires 180 Days 


Because of recent inquiries, the Division 
of Law wishes to call attention to the fact 
that section 3602 of the Education Law, 
as amended by chapter 939 of the Laws 
of 1958, requires that, beginning with the 
school year 1958-59, the public schools 
of this State be actually in session for not 
less than 180 days and further provides 
that in making payments of State aid in 
1959-00 held in 
1958-59) such payments be reduced by 
1/180th for each day less than 180 that 


the schools are in actual session, except 


(based on the sessions 


that the Commissioner may disregard a 
reduction up to five days if he finds that 
the schools were not in session for such 
180 days because of extraordinary, ad- 
verse weather conditions, impairment of 
heating facilities, insufficiency of water 
supply. shortage of fuel, or the destruction 
of a school building, but only upon a find- 
ing by the Commissioner that the district 
cannot make up such days of instruction 


during the school year. 


Substantiating Evidence Needed 

It is suggested, therefore, that, in the 
event of any of the emergencies above 
mentioned, school administrators obtain 
the same type of substantiating evidence 
which they customarily filed under the old 
law when applying for the excusing of days 
when school was closed due to epidemics, 
adverse weather etc., but that they review 
the calendar and arrange to make up the 
the days lost since the Commissioner will 
not be able under the new law to grant the 
excuse except where it is absolutely im- 
possible for the days to be made up. 
Should it become necessary to apply for 
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New statutory regulations explained; 


State aid regulations outlined 


the excusing of any such days, proof of 


being unable to make up the time must 
be filed in addition to the proof of the 
emergency. 

Regents examination days may be 
counted as part of the required 180 days 
as well as superintendents’ conferences 
and meetings of the State Teachers As- 
sociation not exceeding six days. City and 
village superintendents are limited to three 


conference days. 





Acting Chief Named 
Dr. Sherman N. 
pointed in November as Acting Chief, Bu- 


Tinkelman was ap- 
reau of Examinations and Testing. 

In his new assignment Dr. Tinkelman 
replaces Peter P. Muirhead, who is on an 
eight months’ leave of absence to establish 
a student loan program for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. 


granted a leave to take on this new as- 


Muirhead was 
signment at the request of Dr. Lawrence 
G. Derthick. U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Tinkelman has been a member of 
the Education Department staff since 1950 
serving as supervisor of test development. 
He received his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees at New York University and his 
doctor’s degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
Albany he was with the New York City 


years. 


Prior to coming to 


Civil Service Commission for 10 
He also taught graduate courses in testing, 
statistics and research at Teachers College, 
Brooklyn College and Queens College. 
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State Marks 1959 Historical Events 





Mohawk Valley, Fort Niagara and John Brown’s Farm 


Dr. Mitton W. HAMILTON 
Senior Historian 


HE CELEBRATION OF THE 350TH ANNI- 
T. ersaries of the explorations of Samuel 
de Champlain and Henry Hudson on New 
York soil in 1609 reminds us of a number 
of other anniversaries to be commemo- 
rated next year. Although there are in- 


deed historic events in various 


places worthy of note in this “ Year of 


many 


History,” we shall recall here these in 
roughly 50— or 100—year intervals 

One hundred years after the coming of 
Hudson and Champlain, another group, 
destined to play an important part in the 
New World, began an odyssey beset with 
In 1709 


a large group of refugees from religious 


many perils and much suffering. 


persecution left the Rhenish Palatinate, 
journeyed down the Rhine River to Rot- 
terdam in Holland, and then crossed to the 
neighborhood of London, where they were 
promised relief by “Good Queen Anne.” 
Some 13,000 were camped on the outskirts 
of London, creating a problem of relief 
and housing with which the authorities 
Something had to 
One solution was offered by 
Robert Hunter of New York, 
who promised to colonize them on the 
Hudson River, where they would be em- 
Some 


were not able to cope. 
be done. 


Gov ernor 


ployed to manufacture naval stores. 
3,000, having signed a contract with such 
provisions, departed from London in the 
last days of the year. But the province 


of New York found the project unworkable 


and the tar camps on the Hudson (now 
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included among significant sites for 


Year of History celebrations 


located by historic markers in the towns 


of Saugerties and Germantown) were 
scenes of great distress as the immigrants 
sought to adjust themselves to pioneering 
in the New World. 
resources, they migrated to the valleys of 
the Mohawk and Schoharie. There, finally, 


where their 


Thrown on their own 


many were able to settle, 


descendants are still found. Among these 
Palatines were such well-known figures as 
John Peter Zenger, champion of the free- 
dom of the press, General Nicholas Herki- 
mer of Revolutionary War fame, and 


Conrad Weiser, the Indian interpreter. 


War 
Fifty years later New York was in the 
midst of the French and Indian War. The 


French and Indian 


struggle began with a series of reverses 
for the British ard Colonial forces. One 
exception was the victory of William 
Johnson at the Battle of Lake George in 
But in 1759 the tide turned. On 
New York soil an expedition under Gen- 
eral Prideaux and Sir William Johnson 
went up the Mohawk, over Oneida Lake 


1755. 


and down the Onondaga River to Fort 
Ontario at Oswego, and then besieged 
This formidable post, at 
the junction of Niagara River and the 
Lake, had the 
French in 1679 (one year after Father 


Fort Niagara. 


been constructed by 
Hennepin had discovered Niagara Falls) 
and was of great strategic importance. 


After the accidental death of Prideaux, 
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FLAGS OF THE THREE NATIONS which successively held Fort Niagara — France, Great 


Sir William Johnson defeated the French 
forces and received the capitulation of the 
fort. 
a historic site, Fort Niagara is another 


Still standing today and restored as 


reminder of the French influence upon the 
history of New York. 

Returning to Fort Ontario, where John- 
son turned over the command to General 
Gage, these troops were ordered to aid the 
siege of Montreal. There they finally 
joined forces with the British regulars who 
came up the river after General Wolfe’s 
capture of Quebec. Fort Ontario, another 
of New York’s historic forts, was first built 
in 1755. It was destroyed by the French in 
1756 but was regained by the British in 
The later fort here is now a 
State Education 


1758-59. 
historic site under the 
Department. 


Fifty years later the country was at 


peace and noteworthy progress was being 
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Britain and the United States — fly over the fort at Youngstown in western New York. 


made in the development of New York. 
Robert Fulton in 1807 had _ successfully 
the Hudson River in the 
“Clermont,” and a new era of transpor- 


steamed up 
tation was begun. (Recognition of this 
tercen- 
tennial celebration 100 years later.) In a 
few years De Witt Clinton was to inaugu- 
rate construction of the Erie Canal, which 


was combined with the Hudson 


with its successors put New York in the 
lead in inland navigation. This is a fitting 
consequence of the voyages of Champlain 
and Hudson. 


John Brown Martyrdom 
Our next 50-year period finds the coun- 


The 


crisis was undoubtedly hastened by the 


try on the verge of the Civil War. 


leadership among the antislavery parties of 
such New Yorkers as Gerrit Smith, Samuel 
J. May and William H. Seward. The latter’s 
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1800 ~- 1859 4 


1959 MARKS THE CENTENNIAL of John 

Brown’s death. Bronze statue of crusader and 

Negro boy is at entrance of Brown farm in 
Adirondacks, now a State historical site. 


proclamation of an “irrepressible con- 
flict ” John 


Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry in 1859. 


seemed to bear fruit in 


Brown’s martyrdom was followed by his 
North Elba 


The centennial of the death 


burial at his farm at in the 
Adirondacks. 
of this crusader for human rights will be 


The John Brown 


Farm is a historic site under the Educa- 


observed there in 1959, 


tion Department. 

In 1909 New York State had its Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration — the tercentenary of 
Hudson and the centennial of the steam- 
But in 1909 New Yorkers little 


the importance of the events 


boat. 
realized 


of their own day, as we see them 50 years 
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later. In 1909 Robert E. Peary discovered 
the North Pole. In 1607 Henry Hudson 
thought he could sail a boat across the 
top of the world — but in 1958 a nuclear- 
powered submarine was able to cross the 
pole under the ice. In 1909 the airplane 
of Orville and Wilbur Wright was an ex- 
periment, but Glenn H. Curtis of Ham- 
mondsport, New York, made the astound- 
Albany to 
New York in two and a half hours the next 


ing long-distance flight from 


year, and so was a precursor of air trans- 
port. Now in the age of rocketry and jet 
power man is pushing into the realm of 
outer space. 

Compared with the achievements of our 
day, the events of the past seem insignifi- 
cant or even trivial. But we must always 
remember that the pioneers were those 
who made possible the achievements of 
their successors. Hudson and Champlain 
opened for the world the geographical 
knowledge of New York; the Palatines and 
John Brown won battles for civil rights. 
while others paved the way for the politi- 
cal, economic and social growth of our 
State. 


could have made little progress. 


Without their courageous lead we 
There- 
fore, it behooves us to give proper credit 


to them at this most appropriate time. 





Early School Years 
Pro- 


grams for the Early School Years, will be 


A graduate course, Educational 
of special interest to nursery school and 
The State Univer- 


sity Teachers College at New Paltz will 


kindergarten teachers. 


hold this course, beginning February 11, 
1959, on Wednesdays from 7:30 to 9:30 
For 
the director of extension, Dr. 
Klix, State University 
New Paltz. 


write to 
Richard 


Teachers College. 


p. m. further information 
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Senator Brydges Receives Award 


State Teachers Association honors chairman 


TATE SENATOR EARL W. BRYDGES RE- 
S ceived the Alfred E. Smith Award at 
the annual banquet of the House of Dele- 
gates of the New York State Teachers As- 
sociation in November in New York City. 
The award has been presented annually 
since 1945 to a layman in New York State 


who has rendered distinguished service on 


of Senate Education Committee for 


service to public schools 


The citation read in part: 

Experienced legislator, highly _ re- 
spected and devoted public servant, 
community leader, chairman or member 
of many significant committees, staunch 
supporter of our public school system, 
you. Earl W. Brydges, have used your 
many talents and capabilities and have 
given classic leadership in the best in- 


terests of education in our State. 

We salute your leadership in the New 
York State Citizens Committee for the 
Public Schools. Hailing the work of 
citizens committees you have said: “ The 
people of this State are going to deter- 


behalf of public education. 

Senator Brydges received the scroll and 
bronze plaque from Earl L. Vander- 
meulen, immediate past president, and 


Mrs. May M. Henry, retiring president. 


CELEBRITIES at the annual banquet of the House of Delegates of the New York State 
Teachers Association included, from left to right: Helen P. Maney, Geneva, new president of 
the association; Commissioner Allen, principal speaker; Dr. Ruth A. Stout, president of the 
National Education Association; New York State Senator Earl W. Brydges, Niagara Falls, 
winner of the Alfred E. Smith award for distinguished lay service in behalf of public education; 
and Mrs. May M. Henry, Yonkers, outgoing president of the State Teachers Association. 
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mine the course of education.” You 
have encouraged teachers, and you have 
used your own influence, to see that 
citizens find the right answers. You 
have backed with action your avowed 
wish to keep New York State in a posi- 
tion of educational leadership among 
the States. 

As chairman of the New York State 
Senate Committee on Education, you 
have shown exceptional understanding 
and have fearlessly battled for legisla- 
tion to improve education for boys and 
girls in our schools and to enhance the 
status of teachers. 





The more than 1,000 delegates attend- 
ing the banquet in the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel Commodore were greeted by Dr. 
Ruth A. Stout, president of the National 
Education Association. Commissioner 
Allen delivered the principal address. 

Officers elected for the coming year are 
Helen P. Maney, Geneva High School, 
president; Franklyn S. Barry, superintend- 
ent of schools at Cortland, first vice presi- 
dent, and James M. Balassone, North Jun- 
ior High School, Great Neck, second vice 


president. 





Higher Education Council Named 


Rprageoes ALLEN HAS ANNOUNCED 
the appointment of 15 New York 
State educators to a new college and uni- 
versity Council on Higher Education. 

With the endorsement of the Board of 
Regents, Dr. Allen established the newly 
formed Council on Higher Education to 
assist the State Education Department and 
the 178 colleges and universities located 
in New York State in the planning and 
coordinating of a statewide program for 
meeting the needs in higher education. 

The proposal for creating such a council 
developed out of various conferences held 
recently by Education Department per- 
sonnel with representatives of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities, the Com- 
mission on Non-Tax-Supported Colleges, 
the State University of New York and 
other groups interested in higher educa- 
tion in the State. 

The following educators were appointed 


and have agreed to serve as council mem- 


bers during the academic year 1958-59: 
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Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, council chairman; Dr. John C. Adams, 
president, Hofstra College, Hempstead; Dr. Law- 
rence L. Bethel, president, Fashion Institute of 
Technology, New York City; Dr. Cornelis W. 
de Kiewiet, president, University of Rochester; 
the Very Reverend John A. Flynn, president, St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn; Dr. Clifford C. 
Furnas, chancellor, The University of Buffalo; 
Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, president, City College 
of New York; Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president, 
Brooklyn College; Dr. Jarvie, 
executive dean, State University, Albany; Dr. 
Frank R. Kille, 
Higher and Professional Education, State Edu- 
Department, executive officer of the 
council; Dr. Robert W. McEwen, 
Hamilton College, Clinton; the Very Reverend 
Laurence J. McGinley, S. J., president, Fordham 
University, New York City; Dr. Carroll V. New- 
som, president, New York University; Dr. John 
H. Slocum, vice president for administration, 
State University, Albany. and Dr. William G. 
Van Note, Thomas S. Clarkson 
Memorial College of Technology, Potsdam. 


Lawrence L. 


Associate Commissioner for 


cation 
president, 


president, 
Additional from the 
State University await action of the Board 
of Trustees in filling the positions of the 


representatives 


president and the provost. 
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Orthodox Russian Priests Graduated 


Holy Trinity Orthodox Seminary developed 


FREDERICK A. Morse 
Secretary to the Commissioner for 
Regents Affairs 


S YOUR CAR TOPS A RISE NOT FAR SOUTH 
A of the New York State Thruway, 
north of Richfield Springs at Jordanville, 
you are surprised by the sight of a domed 
structure rising from the trees in the little 
valley below. 

On Sunday, June 
awarded its first diplomas to candidates 
New 


York State has approximately 170 institu- 


15, this seminary 
for the bachelor of theology degree. 


tions of higher learning. Almost every 
conceivable course of study can be found 
At Jordanville it 


is now possible for a young man to pursue 


in some one of them. 


study leading to ordination as a priest of 
the Russian Orthodox faith. This has 
come about through one of the most fas- 
cinating stories in the long history of 
higher education in New York. 

As has often been the case, one man is 
largely responsible for the development of 
Holy Trinity Orthodox Seminary. Dr. 
Nicholas Alexander, dean for the 11-year 
life of the seminary, by his imagination, 
energies and devotion to the faith of his 
fathers, has rallied support, kindled en- 
thusiasm and made a going concern out 
of a dream that here in America an insti- 
tution would rise which could train a new 
generation of spiritual leadership for the 
followers of Russian Orthodox Christianity 
throughout the world. 

Dr. Alexander, a professional engineer, 
a high-ranking naval officer in the service 
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at Jordanville; graduates first class; 


increases student enrollment 


HOLY TRINITY Monastery Church at ortho- 
dox seminary located in Jordanville 


of Czar Nicholas II, a pioneering aeronaut, 
coworker with Seversky and Sikorsky in 
the development of the modern science of 
aeronautical engineering and in aircraft 
production, consultant to our own govern- 
ment in the field of ballistics and a man 
possessed of great capacity for leading 
others. has at Jordanville for a decade 
source of an educated 


nurtured a new 
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clergy to serve the numerous Russian 


Orthodox Communion around the world. 
In 1948 a Regents charter drawn with 
the help of Dr. Frank P. Graves was pro- 
visionally granted the seminary. There- 
after, the monks and other religious. whose 
number has always been small. built with 
their own hands the beautifully propor- 
tioned and richly decorated church. the 
refectory, library, classroom and dormi- 
In these, old Russia is 
The build- 


ing materials of brick, tile and wood, the 


tory structures. 


recreated in rural New York. 


ceramic figures, metal castings, illuminated 
manuscripts, oil paintings, watercolors, 
stained glass and leaded windows, the tap- 
estry and murals, hangings, vestments and 
precious jeweled objects, the altar with its 
exquisite cameo-like delicacy, all combine 
to give bearded students and faculty an 


exotic setting for their work. 


Monastic Rule 

In dramatic contrast with the rich out- 
pouring of talent in many arts enriching 
their house of worship, the wellspring of 
a new clergy. is the frugal life of the 
monastic rule lived here by all who teach 
and by those who learn. From the work 
of their hands in dairy, apiary, truck 
garden and woodlot, food and fuel stem. 
From their printshop and bindery issue 
the religious tracts, holy word and sacred 
stock 


armories of their God now on each conti- 


pictures essential to those new 
nent and in most countries of the world 
rising as monuments to the refugee priests 
of Russian Orthodox faith who fled their 


homeland after the Revolution of 1917. 

These older men are, two generations 
later, rapidly dying out. The purpose of 
the seminary at Jordanviile is to provide 
appropriately trained and _ talented re- 
placement in an ever-greater number dedi- 
cated to their faith as its priests. 

It may well be that from this small seat 


of sacred learning in upstate New York, 
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a renewed and reinvigorated faith militant 
will rise which one day can bring again 
the force of the spirit to the Russian home- 
History 
memory of things done. 


land. has been defined as the 
The Regents now 
celebrate 175 years of service to education. 
Many of their works have been weighty 
in the balance of time. determining the 
destiny of men not only in New York and 
in our own country, but also across the 
world both in China and in the lands of 
the Near and Middle East. The role of 
Regents-chartered institutions in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. in South America 
and elsewhere has been often determinative 


One day 


it might come to be a part of Regents his- 


in the rise of a new nationalism. 


tory that an enterprise launched at Jor- 
danville. N. Y., helped restore religion to 
old Russia herself. 

History informs us France gave New 
York the ideal of a unified State system 


New York in 


of public free education. 


turn, in its comprehensive educational cor- 
poration, the Regents of the University, 


was the precursor of France in giving 
The in- 


ternational exchange of educational ideas 


practical form to such a system. 


has become much more active since first 
the French people made their Revolution 
in the minds of men before making it the 


work of their hands. 


Enrollment Growing 

For the friends of the little seminary at 
Jordanville. no limits are set on the in- 
Only two 


graduates proudly accepted their diplomas 


fluence it may one day wield. 
from Commissioner Allen last June. Soon 
there will be more. For now, from many 
sections of this country, young Americans 
of Russian ancestry come to study here. 
Students are enrolled from other lands. If 
you visit the seminary, your guide may 
New Central 
home before entering _ this 
of The University of the State 


have called Zealand or 
America 


* branch ” 
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FIRST GRADUATION: Holy Trinity Orthodox Seminary ordained its first priests last 
June in a graduation ceremony in the refectory with Commissioner Allen presenting the 
diplomas. Other participants, shown above, left to right, were: seated (white headdress), 
His Eminence, Metropolitan Anastassy, head of the Russian Orthodox Church throughout the 
world, outside of Russia, who, but for his loyalty to the Czar in 1917, would have been elected 
Patriarch of old Russia; (black headdress), the Right Reverend Bishop Nikon of Florida; 
standing, Dr. Frederick A. Morse, Secretary to the Commissioner for Regents Affairs; and Dr. 
Nicholas Alexander, dean of the seminary which trains priests in the Russian Orthodox faith. 


all he will have been tutored in things of 


of New York. 


On graduation, he will go 


wherever a congregation needs him. He 
will take with him not only a renewed and 
schooled faith in God, but also a little of 


He will 


know, in part, our system of education. 


our way of life here in New York. 


something of our political life, but most of 


the spirit while surrounded by reminders 


that spirituality only burgeons where men 


are free. 
Orthodox 
Regents 


Holy 


illustrates the 


that Trinity 


well 


So it is 
Seminary 


credo of “ unity with diversity.” 





Music Conference 

The Joint Conference of the New York 
State School Music Association and East- 
ern Division of the Music Educators 
National Conference will be held in Buf- 


falo, January 22-27. 
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Art Show 


Popolizio, supervisor of art 


One-Man 


Vincent J. 


education, one-man show of oils 
and watercolors at the Hobbelink Kaastra 
Art Gallery. Palm Beach, Fla.. 


December. 


gave a 


during 
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School administrators, teachers and audiovisual personnel 


of three counties meet to discuss 


What Makes a Good TV Lesson? 


LEARNING BY TELEVISION 
intent second graders under Mrs. 


The ingredients of a good television 
lesson and the advantages and problems 
of using television in the schools were dis- 
cussed at a recent conference cosponsored 
by the Department’s Division of Educa- 
West- 


Church 


tional Communications and_ the 


chester Audio-Visual Council at 
Street Elementary School, White Plains. 
Administrators, teachers and audiovisual 
personnel from the schools of Rockland, 
Putnam and Westchester Counties attended 


the meeting which was presided over by 
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is serious business as shown by the expressions of these 
Amelia Giannotti, Harrison Elementary School, Harrison. 


Williams of the Bureau of 
Aids, State Education 


Dr. Paul T. 
Audio and Visual 
Department. 

In addressing the group, James F. 
Macandrew, executive director of the Re- 
gents Educational Television Project, 
stressed the importance of teamwork be- 
tween the studio teacher and the classroom 
teacher. He listed skill, warmth, a sense 
essential 


The 


classroom teacher who successfully uses 


of humor and confidence as 


qualifications for television teachers. 
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educational television lessons should pos- 
sess skill, confidence, flexibility and the 
ability to listen, he added. 

Assisting Mr. Macandrew in discussing 
the Department’s daily programs were 
Leon Polk, Vera 
Villegas, who telecasts a Spanish course 


producer-director ; 


for elementary school children, and Mrs. 
Amelia Giannotti, second grade teacher. 
Harrison Avenue Elementary School. 
From the point of view of the classroom 
teacher Mrs. Giannotti reported on the ex- 
cellent response of her second grade pupils 
to the 
“It is amazing to see how much of the 


program “Hablemos Espanol.” 


vocabulary the children have absorbed,” 


she said. She emphasized that enthusiasm 


on the part of the classroom teacher and 


her willingness to cooperate by reviewing 

and supplementing the television lessons 

were important. 
Dr. Franklin T. 


education for 


Mathewson, supervisor 


the White 


in audiovisual 


~ 


Plains public schools, spoke on the topic, 
“Using Television in the Schools,” and 
explained the basic advantages of educa- 
tional television and the practical prob- 
lems facing both studio teacher and class- 
room teacher. Members of the panel 
assisting Dr. Mathewson included Robert 
Zimmerman, principal, Port 
Senior High School; Robert Geller, Eng- 
lish teacher, Lincoln Junior-Senior High 
School, Yonkers; Mrs. Woodin, 
principal, School 31, Yonkers, and Herbert 
After 


each panel participant spoke briefly an 


Chester 


Janice 
Suesholtz, president, Transvision. 


open forum discussion was held. 





Distributive Education 

The Distributive 
Conference will be held at the Sheraton- 
McAlpin Hotel, New York City, February 
20-21. 


Education Teachers 


AT THE CONFERENCE, Mrs. Giannotti reported on the enthusiastic response of the same 
second graders to “ Hablemos Espanol ” taught on television by Vera Villegas, seen on screen. 
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Charles F’. Kettering Dies in Ohio 


Distinguished inventor had received honorary 


degree at 84th Convocation of Regents 


hers F. KETTERING, RETIRED HEAD 
of the Research Division of General 
Motors Corporation, died of a stroke on 
November 25 at his home in Dayton, Ohio. 
The distinguished inventor and humani- 
tarian had received an honorary degree 
of doctor of science at the 84th Convoca- 
tion of the Board of Regents of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York in 1950. 

Retiring from General Motors in 1947, 
the 82-year-old scientist continued active 
in various endeavors the rest of his life. 
including work in Kettering Foundation 
which he established at Antioch College in 


1925. He also remained interested in the 


Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search set up in 1945 with Alfred P. Sloan, 
retired board chairman of General Motors. 

Probably best known as the inventor of 
the self-starter for the automobile, Charles 
Kettering also held 140 other patents. In- 
cluded among his diversified inventions 
were the electric cash register. antiknock 
gasoline, the baby incubator, a refrigera- 


food 


pilotless airplane, an aerial torpedo, diesel 


tion unit to prevent spoilage. a 

locomotives and accounting machines. 
He was born on a farm in Loudonville, 

Ohio, and received his engineering degree 


from Ohio State University. 





Edward R. Eastman Writes New Novel 


Edward R. 


Interstate 


Hostages to Fortune by 


Eastman, (published by the 


Printers and Publishers, Inc., Danville, 
Ill. at $3.50) is the most recent novel by 
the former Vice Chancellor of the Board 
of Regents. 

Based upon a lifetime of knowledge 
gained from living with and writing about 
farm communities and farm people, the 
president of the American Agriculturist 
has written a wholesome, natural story of 
relates 


present-day rural life. The novel 


how Bill Graham, a farm boy, becomes 


old- 


fashioned farming practices and takes a 


impatient with his grandfather's 
job as teacher of vocational agriculture. As 
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such he is given the opportunity to argue 
persuasively for centralization of schools. 
Soon after winning a “career girl,” he 
enlists for service in World War Il. Re- 
turning to his family after the war he de- 
after all the 
place to live and raise a family. 


cides that farm is the best 

The novel tells a tender love story that 
doesn’t run too smoothly; it relates feel- 
ingly the loneliness and sorrow of those 
who wait while their loved ones go to war. 
Through it run Mr. Eastman’s high ideals 
and sound philosophy that there is a way 
to reconcile the violently opposing views of 
the old and the new in farming, in schools 


and in other everyday problems. 
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Dr. Nyquist Receives Honorary Degree 


St. Francis College honors six recipients 
with degrees at 100th convocation and 


inauguration of new president 


Routel Studio Photograph 


RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DEGREES and principal participants in program at 
100th convocation and inauguration of president at St. Francis College, Brooklyn. Left to 
right: Thomas E. Murray, Atomic Energy Commission, doctor of science; Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, State Education Department, doctor of laws; the Reverend 
Brother Urban, O.S. F., new president of college; John J. Lynch, vice president, Kings County 
Trust Company, Brooklyn, doctor of commercial science; the Most Reverend Bryan J. 
McEntegart, bishop of Brooklyn; John Cashmore, president of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
doctor of laws; the Reverend Mother Bernadette de Lourdes, president of Molloy College, 
Rockville Centre, doctor of laws; and Dr. Bernard J. Ficarra, surgeon, Brooklyn, doctor of laws, 


N NOVEMBER 25 IN BROOKLYN, ST. tor at Columbia University in 1945. Six 
Francis College conferred an hon- years later he was named Assistant Com- 
orary degree of doctor of laws on Deputy missioner for Higher Education in the 
Commissioner Ewald B. Nyquist, “leader State Education Department. He was ad- 
of higher education in New York State.” vanced to Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
Born and educated in the Midwest, Dr. cation in 1957. 
Nyquist began his career as an educator Dr. Nyquist’s degree was one of six 


when he became an education administra- presented at the college’s 100th convoca- 
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of Brother 


Urban as the new president of St. Francis 


tion and the inauguration 


( x rllege. 


The citation for Dr. Nyquist reads in 


part: 

Cognizance of his efforts beyond the geo- 
graphical boundaries of New York was taken 
in 1953 when he was appointed chairman of 
the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

These and many other assignments were 
fulfilled with a high degree of professional 


competence as well as with the sympathetic 
understanding and friendliness for which he 
is universally admired. 

While he has often been honored by uni- 
versities and learned societies, St. Francis 
College seeks to offer special recognition for 
the unique contribution he has made to the 
statewide planning for the intelligent expan. 
sion of existing educational facilities. His 
talented leadership in this unprecedented 
work not only saved the New York taxpay. 
ers millions of dollars, but has been of in. 
estimable merit in preserving the traditional 
character of higher education in the State of 
New York. 





Elementary Principals Confer 


HE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NEW 

York State Association of Elementary 
School Principals was held in Syracuse, 
December 6-9. 

Dr. Lawrence Derthick, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education presented the keynote 
address. 
man Cousins, editor of the Saturday Re- 
Noble, Syracuse 


Other speakers included Nor- 


view; Dean Charles C. 
University, and Dr. Harold Drummond, 
George Peabody University. 

The four-day program included oppor- 
tunities for the administrators to bring 
their individual problems to one or more 
of 21 clinic groups set up for this purpose 
and staffed with outstanding specialists in 
fields. The 


participated in “swap shops’ 


many administrators also 
to discuss 
the common problem of “How To Indi- 
vidualize Instruction.” 

Dr. William E. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education, and 
his entire staff were available for consul- 
tations during the conference. 

On Sunday morning the beginning 
principals were honored at breakfast. 

A final business meeting featured an 
address by Dr. Drummond entitled “ These 


Are Great Days for Gunsmiths! ” 
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Conservation Education Meeting 


| reg H. JOHNSTONE, ASSOCIATE IN 
the Bureau of Elementary Curricu- 
lum Development, represented the Com- 


missioner and the Department at the 
meeting of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education which was held in Washington, 
D. C. on December 15, 16 and 17. 

The conference was held to develop 
recommendations on mutual contributions 
by the various States throughout the 
Nation to improve each State’s conserva- 
tion and resource-use education program. 
The conference also afforded an opportun- 
ity to review the outstanding work being 
carried on in the various States and bene- 
fited the participants by a direct sharing 
of experiences, procedures and materials 
relating to conservation and resource-use 
education. 

The program of the conference included 
major presentations of recent research de- 
velopments in conservation and resource- 
use; exchange and consideration of ma- 
terials (both substantive and teaching) 
developed by each State department, other 
publishing organizations and the joint 
council; opportunities for a full exchange 
of practices among participating State de- 
partments and future recommendations. 
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Regents Appointments Announced 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS MADE A NUMBER 
= appointments and reappointments 
to State boards, committees and councils 
at its meeting November 21. 

The Regents approved 12 appointments 
to the newly created Adult Education Ad- 
visory Council effective December 1, 1958, 
for the terms indicated: 


For a term ending September 30, 1959 

Dr. C. Scott Fletcher, White Plains, president, 
Fund for Adult Education 

Roger W. Hooker, Niagara Falls, vice presi- 
dent, Hooker Electrochemical Company 

Harrison Otis, Hewlett, director of adult edu- 
cation, Hewlett High School; New 
York State Association of Public School Adult 
Educators 


president, 


Mrs. William Shary, Baldwin, immediate past 
president, New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


For a term ending September 30, 1960 


Walter S. Boardman, 
schools, Oceanside 


superintendent of 


Victor D’Amico, New York, director, depart- 
ment of education, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City 

Mrs. George W. McLellan, Corning, New York 
State president, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women 

Philip H. Michaels, vice president, Saks Qual- 
ity Stores, New York City 


For a term ending September 30, 1961 
Dr. Ludwig Jaffe, New York, head of educa- 
tion and research department, New York State 
CIO Council 
Lester Markel, editor, Sunday 
tion, New York Times 


Magazine Sec- 


Francis A. Turner, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Board of Education, Brooklyn 

Theodore Masterson, Snyder, president, Board 
of Education, Amherst Central School; chair- 
man, Adult Education Committee of New York 
State School Boards Association 
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New appointments to the State Exami- 
nations Board were George W. Angell, 
president, State University Teachers Col- 
lege at Plattsburgh, for a term of five 
1959, to suc- 


ceed Robert W. McEwen, president, Hamil- 


years beginning January 1, 


ton College, Clinton; and John J. Theo- 
bald, Brooklyn, New York City superin- 
tendent of schools, to fill the unexpired 
term ending December 31, 1959, of Wil- 
liam Jansen, retired superintendent of 
schools, New York City. 

Three appointments to Regents Question 
Committees 
Kanstroom, Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn, for a term of one year begin- 
1958, to Michael 


Abraham Lincoln 


were: physics, George 


ning April 1, succeed 


Idelson, formerly of 
High School, Brooklyn, retired; citizen- 
ship education, Patrick LePaitre, Edge- 
mont High School, Scarsdale, for a term 
of one year beginning April 1, 1958, to 
Wright, Hollow 
High School, Tarrytown; and art, John 
Galucci, Glens Falls High School, for a 


succeed Emily Sleepy 


term beginning October 1, 1958, and end- 
ing March 31, 1959, to succeed Frederick 
G. Taggert, Brewster Central School. 


McLain, 


Hamm, Brooklyn, were reap- 


Joseph C. Mamaroneck, and 
William A. 
pointed to the State Examinations Board, 
each for a term of five years beginning 
January 1, 1959. 


Harry B. Ward, 


pointed to the Teacher Certification Coun- 


Riverhead, was ap- 
cil for a term of three years beginning 
October 1, 1958, William L. 


Gragg, Ithaca. 


to succeed 
(Continued on page 220) 
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Charters Approved by Regents 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS MEETING 
November 21 in Albany took a num- 
ber of charter actions relating to educa- 
tional institutions. 
The American 
Naval History, New York, was granted a 


provisional charter valid for five years. 


Society for Russian 


The society will supersede the Historical 
Commission of the Association of Russian 
Imperial Naval Officers of America, Inc.., 
whose membership was necessarily limited 
to former Russian naval officers, and will 
be open to anyone interested in Russian 
naval history. The corporation intends to 
preserve a large collection of books, manu- 
scripts, pictures and artifacts pertaining 
to the history of the Russian Imperial 
Navy as well as to the Russian Empire in 
general. 

System, the fifth 
established 


Westchester Library 
cooperative library system, 
under the provisions of the new library 
aid law passed by the State Legislature and 
approved by Governor Averell Harriman 
in April, received a provisional charter 
valid for five years. 

A five-year provisional charter was 
granted to Future Farmers Foundation of 
Ulster 


Counties to develop competent rural and 


Orange, Sullivan and Lower 
agricultural leadership and to encourage 
members in the development of individual 
farming programs. 

The Foundation Library Center, New 
York City, 
charter. The center collects 
available to the public reports and _in- 


was granted an absolute 


and makes 


formation about foundations. 

The charter of St. John’s University, 
New York, was amended authorizing the 
corporation to confer the degree of doctor 
of education and deleting from the charter 
the authority to maintain an academic de- 
absolute charter 


partment. An was ap- 
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proved for St. John’s Preparatory School, 
formerly conducted under the charter of 
the university. 

The charter of Yeshiva University, New 
York, was amended authorizing the cor- 
poration to confer the degrees of master 
of arts, master of social service and doctor 
of education. 

Five-year extensions of the provisional 
charters of C. W. Clark Memorial Library, 
Oriskany Falls, Oneida County. and Palen- 
ville Free Library, Greene County. were 
approved. 

The provisional charter of The Hewlett 
Hewlett. 


County, was extended for three years. 


Primary-Camp Inc.. Nassau 


Five-year provisional charters were 
granted to The Ridgewood Nursery School. 
Rochester, and Bronx YM-YWCA Nursery 
School and Kindergarten, New York City. 

Pine Crest Bible Institute. 


Center. Herkimer County, received a pro- 


Salisbury 


visional charter valid for five years. 

The Regents approved transfer of the 
property of the Rushmore Memorial 
Library, Highland Mills (school district 
library), to the Woodbury. 
Orange County, and cancellation of the 
The Board also approved 


Town of 


library charter. 
a provisional five-year charter for Rush- 
more Memorial Public Library as a town 
library. 

Park Nursery School, New York, was 


granted an absolute charter. 





Admitted to University 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 


November 21 admitted Memorial Junior 
High School, Valley Stream, to The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York on a five- 
year provisional basis effective September 


3, 1957. 
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Engineer’s Code of Ethics 

HE BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS NOVEM- 

ber meeting approved an amendment 
to the Regulations of the Commissioner 
providing a code of ethics for professional 
engineers and land surveyors. Drawn up 
in accordance with views expressed by the 
New York State Society of Professional 
Engineers, the amendment states: 


Unprofessional conduct in the prac- 
tice of professional engineering or land 
surveying shall include but not be 
limited to the following acts or omis- 
sions to act by a licensed and/or regis- 
tered engineer or land surveyor: 

(a) Offering to pay, paying or accepting, 
either directly or indirectly, any substantial 
cift, bribe, or other consideration to influence 
the award of professional work 

(b) Failure to exercise due regard for the 
safety of life or health of the public or any 
employee who may be affected by professional 
work for which he is responsible 

(c) Associating himself with any project 
known to him to be fraudulent or dishonest 
in character 

(d) Knowingly permitting, without proper 
authorization, substantial disregard by any 
contractor of plans or specifications when pro- 
fessional supervision of the work is under his 
control 

(e) Accepting a substantial gift, bribe, com- 
mission or other consideration from any con- 
tractor or any other party dealing with his 
client or employer in connection with work on 
which he has professional responsibility 

(f) Having a financial interest, without the 
knowledge of his client or employer, in the 
bids of any contractor for work on which he 
has professional responsibility 

(g) Being knowingly untruthful or decep- 
tive in any professional report, statement or 
testimony 





Named to National Committee 


Raphael F. Simches, associate in the 
education of the handicapped, Bureau for 
Handicapped Children, has been appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Research of 
the National Association of State Directors 
of Special Education. Mr. Simches will 


serve as chairman for a three-year period. 
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RESEARCH 
— beyond polio 





... ARTHRITIS, BIRTH DEFECTS, 
VIRUS DISEASES 


JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 


@ BM SOWARD GREATER VICTORIES BOS oe 












Dropped from School Roll 


At the regular meeting of the Board of 
Regents November 21 approval was given 
to drop from the roll of registered sec- 
ondary schools Youngsville Central School 


because of centralization with Jefferson- 
ville Central School; and Antwerp High 
School, Evans Mills High School and 
Theresa High School, which are now part 
of Indian River Central School District. 
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Regents Approve Two Bond Issues 


The Board of Regents acted favorably 
at its November meeting on two bond 
issues totaling $8,261,800 for school con- 
struction programs. 

According to the Local Finance Law, the 
Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in 


districts where the cost would bring the 


bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
the district’s real property value. 

The issues approved include: 

Clarkstown-Congers Central School District, 
Town of Clarkstown, Rockland County, an issue 
of $1,875,000 to construct a junior high school 

Plainview-Old School Dis- 
trict, Town of Oyster Bay, Nassau County, an 
issue of $6,386,800 for school construction 


Bethpage Central 





Anna Clark Kennedy Scholarship 


At the council meeting of the New York 
Library Association in New York on No- 
vember 22, it was voted to name a 1959-60 
library association scholarship in honor of 
Anna Clark Kennedy, assistant in school 
library service for the State Education De- 
partment. 

In informing Miss Kennedy of the 
honor, Helen M. Cashman, president of 
the association, stated that it is hoped that 
the selection of the Scholarship Committee 
“will be a person with the same sincere 
interest in people that you possess and 
with the integrity, kindness, education and 
literary appreciation and the leadership 
qualities in education and librarianship 
that you have always exhibited.” 

Laura E. Vroman, president of the 
school libraries section of the association, 
expressed similar commendation of Miss 
Kennedy, particularly commenting on her 
contribution “to the growth and develop- 
ment of school library service, not only in 
New York State but also on a national 
level.” She noted too that school librarians 
had “long recognized and been grateful 
Miss Kennedy’s and 


for” “ untiring 
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unselfish devotion in working on _ their 
behalf to help establish school libraries 
most desirable for and most valuable to the 
total educational programs in the modern 
school.” Commending her cooperation 
“with all other types of libraries — the 
public, the college or university and all 
other special fields,” Miss Vroman stated: 
“ This is librarianship at its very best and 
could well serve as an example for the 


profession as a whole.” 





Regents Appointments 


(Concluded from page 217) 

Edmond J. Gannon, Brooklyn, was ap- 
pointed to the Teacher Education Council 
for a term of five years beginning October 
1, 1958, to succeed William L. Gragg, 
Ithaca. 

Harry N. Rivlin, New York, was reap- 
pointed to the Teacher Education Council 
for a term of five beginning 
October 1, 1958. 


years 
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Radio Detection Instruments Allocated 


RADIOLOGICAL DETECTION KIT is tested by Harry Nuckols (left) and Mary Koethen, 
Albany High School seniors, with demonstration of geiger counters and other equipment by 
Raymond R. Hunter, coordinator of civil defense for schools, State Education Department. 


NDER A PROCEDURE DEVELOPED BY THE 
Federal Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, a limited number of radia- 
tion detection instruments are currently 
being supplied to selected high schools 
throughout the United States. New York 
State, however, appears to be faring ex- 
ceedingly well in the distribution. 
During the summer Commissioner Allen 
was advised that a quota of 486 kits of 
been allocated to New 


instruments had 
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York State. These promptly as- 
signed to individual high schools. On 
November 7 the Office of Civil 
Mobilization 
quota of 732 


were 


and De- 
established a second 
kits of instru- 
This added 


number now makes it possible for every 


fense 
additional 
ments for the Empire State. 
high school — public, private and _ paro- 
to receive a set of instruments fo 
Many of the sets 


chial 
use in science classes. 


have already been distributed. 
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The purposes of this program are (1) 
to assist high schools and colleges to in- 
corporate radiological defense education 
into their science curriculums and (2) to 
provide a geographic distribution of in- 
struments that will enhance a radiological 
monitoring capability in the event of such 
a need. Each kit contains 11] instruments 
and is valued at approximately $200. 

The Education Department and the New 
York State Civil Defense Commission co- 
operated in organizing a series of two- 


hour seminars throughout the State for 


the purpose of orienting science teachers in 
the use of these instruments. According 
to Raymond R. Hunter, coordinator of 
defense for schools, the first such 
White Plains on 
Tuesday 8:00 
and was attended by the science 
Similar 


civil 


seminar was held in 


evening, December 2, at 
p. m. 
teachers of Westchester County. 
meetings were held in Erie County 
( Buffalo) 


County (Niagara Falls) on December 9 
(Rochester) on 


on December 8, in Niagara 


and in Monroe County 


December 10. 





Teachers Confer on 


TEACHERS 22 SUFFOLK 
County high the 
Patchogue High School on November 17 


CIENCE FROM 


schools met at 
for a special seminar in radiological de- 
fense and use of radiation detection equip- 
ment in science classes. 

The seminar was designed to acquaint 
Suffolk teachers with the county civil de- 
fense radiological course and to familiar- 
ize them with the use of radiation detec- 
tion instruments currently being provided 
to selected high schools by the Federal 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


The teachers in attendance also received 
official, up-to-date information on biologi- 
and chemical warfare defense meas- 
Copies of the Civil Defense Radio- 
Handbook supple- 


mentary material for instructors were also 


cal 
ures. 
logical Service and 
distributed at the meeting. 

The seminar was part of a countywide 
civil defense program designed to educate 
the adult public and school-age students 
The Education De- 


in radiation defense. 
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Civil Defense 


partment selected 22 Suffolk 
County schools for the receipt of radiation 
monitoring equipment to be used in train- 


recently 


ing pupils who are now enrolled in high 
school total of 486 
high schools throughout New York State 
are scheduled to receive similar equipment. 


science courses. A 





Change of School Names 


The Board of Regents at its November 
meeting approved a change of name for 
the following schools: Onondaga Central 
Rural School, Nedrow, to Onondaga Cen- 
tral School: Jeffersonville Central School, 


Jeffersonville, to Jeffersonville Youngs- 
ville Central School; Philadelphia High 
School, Philadelphia, to Indian River Cen- 
tral High School, and Port Washington 
Junior High School, Port Washington, to 
Carrie Palmer Weber Junior High School. 
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State Guidance Counselors Meet 


HE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF NEW YORK 
7... and 
Counselor 
Bureau of Guidance, Division of Pupil 
Personnel Services, for guidance super- 
visors in school districts of 20,000 popu- 
lation and over and for college counselor 


Guidance Supervisors 


Trainers, sponsored by the 


training personnel, was held recently at 
the DeWitt Clinton Hotel in Albany. 
Seventy participants attended the confer- 
ence, the theme of which was “ The Sec- 
ondary School Counselor.” 
Following greetings by Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education Ewald B. Nyquist, 
a panel of directors of guidance and 
counselor trainers discussed the functions 


The con- 


sensus of this panel was that excessive 


and training of the counselor. 


pupil-counselor loads and, in some cases, 


duties of the counselor extraneous to 
guidance are sometimes preventing him 
from devoting sufficient time to his 


of counseling; 


very 
important that 
there must be more training of guidance 
that 
communication of the 


function 
personnel in group methods: and 
there must be 
counselor role to pupils, parents, admin- 
istrators, teachers and the general public. 
One important feature of the discussion 
was a description of a training program in 
progress in a school system for teachers 
interested in becoming counselors, with the 
major intent being the provision of a 
supply of trained guidance personnel to 
meet the future needs of the school system. 

Recent developments and plans in New 
York State education were presented by 
Dr. Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Com- 


missioner for Pupil Personnel Services and 
Adult Education; Dr. Warren W. Knox. 
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for Instructional 
Dr. Joseph 
R. Strobel, Assistant Commissioner for In- 


Assistant Commissioner 


Services (General Education) : 


(Vocational Educa- 
Shear. Chief of the 
After outlining de- 


structional Services 
tion): and Bruce E. 
Bureau of Guidance. 
velopments in these respective areas of 


responsibility, the speakers answered 
audience questions. 

The conference luncheon meeting, at 
which Dr. Francis J. Daly, Director of the 
Division of Pupil Personnel Services, was 
chairman, featured an 
Donald H. Ross, Assistant Commissioner 


for Research and Special Studies, on “ In- 


address by Dr. 


fluences and Priorities in Education.” Dr. 
Ross urged better delineation of what we 
want to accomplish in education, stressed 
motivation of pupils, and pointed out, 
especially for the optimal operation of 
guidance services, the need for a compre- 
hensive and effective secondary school pro- 
gram and the necessity for realistic coun- 
selor-counselee ratios. 

Two general meetings considered higher 
education, scholarships and loan funds, 
and guidance and the gifted. Dr. Elbert 
K. Fretwell, Jr., Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher 


higher education outlook to 1970, includ- 


Education, discussed the 
ing space provisions in institutions, and 
emphasized use of loan funds by prospec- 
Victor A. 


development, 


tive college students. Taber, 


acting supervisor in test 
Bureau of Examinations and Testing, out- 
lined the changes and rapid growth of the 
State Scholarship Program, with a quad- 
rupling in the number of scholarships 
since 1955 and a rise in number of candi- 


dates from 12,000 in 1948 to an estimated 
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$5,000 in 1959, 
Bernard A. Kaplan, associate in education 


At the latter meeting, 


guidance, Bureau of Guidance, who is co- 
ordinating Bureau activities with respect 
to guidance and the gifted, reported on his 
objectives in visiting various school sys- 
tems and requested the group's coopera- 
tion in notifying him of guidance activity 
for the gifted in the field. 

The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 was a major topic under considera- 
tion at three sessions. Speakers and con- 
sultants discussing the most recent develop- 
ments under the act were Dr. Van Kleeck, 
Mr. Shear Dr. Frank E. Wellman, 


guidance and personnel specialist, Guid- 


and 


ance and Student Personnel Section. U. S. 
Office of Education. 
tion of a New York State plan and its ap- 


Pending the prepara- 
proval by the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 


cation, guidance personnel were urged to 


prepare specific proposals for the im. 
guida ice 
With 


the idea that this might serve as _ the 


provement and extension of 


services in their respective schools, 
groundwork for later proposals for reim- 
bursement through Federal funds. Par. 
ticipants were asked for suggestions which 
might be used in getting the best results 
from the Federal 
out that definitive information concerning 


funds. It was pointed 
the implementation of the act would be 
made available as it is developed by the 
State Education Department. Dr. Wellman 
also met with the counselor trainers con- 
cerning provisions under the act for the 
institutes for 


development of guidance 


training counselors. Information concern- 
ing counselor training institutes will be 
New York State 


centers in 


made available from 


counselor — training colleges 


which receive approval for institute plans. 





Dr. Joseph Fenton To Head Council 


Dr. Pelone 
cates to the past presidents of the federa- 


D‘ JOSEPH J. FENTON, ASSOCIATE IN 
the Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, was named president-elect of the 
New York State Federation of the Council 
for Exceptional Children at its seventh 
annual convention in Rochester, November 


7-8. He also served as assistant leader 
of the unit on implications of the neuro- 
logical approach which was concerned 
with the overall educational program for 
children with neurological impairments. 
Other 
pating in conference meetings included Dr. 
Anthony J. Pelone, Chief of the Bureau for 


Handicapped Children, and Raphael F. 


Department personnel _ partici- 


Simches and John P. Armstrong, associ- 


ates in the Bureau. 
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presented service  certifi- 


tion in acknowledgement of jobs well 


done. Mr. Simches served as leader of the 
unit on legislation which was concerned 
with present legislation and proposals for 
needed legislation in the area of special 
teacher 


education, teacher training and 


recruitment. Mr. Armstrong was recorder 
for the unit on teacher training. 

Other topics discussed included creative 
writing, reading problems, parent educa- 
mediums, research in 


tion, educational 


education of exceptional children and 
mental hygiene techniques. 
Brainstorming used in several sessions 


resulted in many original suggestions. 
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Vocational Agriculture Changed 


S A RESULT OF CHANGES IN COURSES AND 
A sequences effective September 1958, 
a greater number of pupils will be served 
in the future in schools where vocational 
agriculture is offered. Single period 
classes each year of high school will also 
allow for greater flexibility in scheduling 
agriculture with other school subjects. 
Modifying the content of the courses and 
incorporating a new course in the program 
also provides training for many more 
agricultural occupations. 

Many agricultural occupations relate to 
farming and large numbers of people are 
engaged in performing services directly to 
farmers. These occupations are increas- 
ing in number and importance. The agri- 
cultural course aims to make available 
either the necessary training for them or 
the background experiences and instruc- 
tion essential for later specific prepara- 
tion for the work. Revisions in the agri- 
cultural courses anticipate several com- 
binations with other programs such as 
business and distributive education to meet 
the occupational requirements in the agri- 
cultural business field. 

Agricultural mechanics is given greater 
emphasis both by increased time allot- 
ments to instruction and through special- 
ized courses. Agricultural mechanics in- 
struction is required in each year of the 


Those 


primarily in agricultural mechanics may 


vocational program. interested 
combine two years of single period courses 
in mechanics with a single unit of instruc- 
academic 


tion in agriculture for an 


diploma sequence. This is in recognition 
of increases in both the mechanical skills 


required in farm operation and the serv- 
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ice job opportunities in agricultural 


mechanics. The agricultural mechanics 
courses are to be offered for pupils in 
for pupils with 


grades 11 and 12, or 


equivalent maturity. 

The revisions in the program have been 
made to meet the changing needs of the 
occupation. Farming is becoming more 
specialized and technical. Greater mana- 
gerial and productive ability will also be 


required of future farmers. 





Agricultural Workshops 


A series of 11 professional improvement 
workshops for teachers of agriculture was 
conducted during the week of November 
17 by the Bureau of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in association with the teacher train- 
ing division of the rural education depart- 
ment at Cornell University. 

Dr. R. C. S. Sutliff, Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, was in charge 
of this teacher-training program for the 
State Education Department. 

The workshops were held at Indian 
River Central School, Philadelphia; Rich- 
field Springs Central School; Wallkill 
Central School; Newtown High School, 
Franklin Academy, Malone: 
Central School, Cato; 
School; Harpursville 


Shenendehowa 


Flushing ; 
Cato-Meridian 
Central 
Central School: 
School, Elnora; Oakfield-Alabama Central 
School, Oakfield, and Cattaraugus Central 
School. 


Canisteo 
Central 
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STATE MUSEUM 





Museum Shows Beaver Habitat Group 








WORKING LIKE A BEAVER 


is literally interpreted in a new habitat exhibit of the State 


Museum, prepared over the past three years and opened to the public in mid-December. 


THE TITLE 


which 


_ AT A BEAVER POND” Is 
of a habitat 


opened to the public in mid-December at 


new group was 


the State Museum. The three-dimensional 
exhibit was in preparation for more than 
three years. It required the advice and 
assistance of many of the scientists on the 
staff of the State 
Service as well as the skills of preparators 


Museum and Science 


and artists. Mammals and birds for the 
display were contributed by the State De- 
partment of by the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 


Conservation and 

The exhibit shows three beavers work- 
ing near the shore of their pond in the 
golden light of a late September evening. 
As they cut down poplar trees and drag 
the branches to the water, birds such as 
wood ducks, great blue herons, song spar- 


rows and myrtle warblers look for food 
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in the pond or in the trees. Turtles, 
salamanders, frogs and insects are in the 
scene. The plantlife of the stream-pond- 
side environment is carefully reproduced 
in plastics and wax. A key to the many 
species, from beaver to tiny wood rotting 
fungi, enables the visitor to make easy 
identifications. Subsidiary exhibits, one 
on either side of the main group, explain 
the adaptations of the beaver for making 
a living and the land-building processes 
which are brought about by the animals. 

The group was planned by Victor H. 
Director of the State 


Louis J. 


Cahalane. Assistant 
Museum. 


Koster, chief preparator, with the assist- 


It was executed by 


ance of Louis Kohler, museum technician, 
and other members of the staff. The back- 
ground was painted by Matthew Kalmenoff, 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





PTA Designs School Lunch Exhibit 


The New York State Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, recognizing the 
school lunch program as a means of pro- 


viding nutrition education for children 


and parents. has established a School 


Lunch and Nutrition Committee with Mrs. 
George Quinlan, Smithtown, as chairman. 
Eleanor Holmwood. assistant in school 
lunch education. State Education Depart- 
ment. serves as consultant. The commit- 
tee has developed an exhibit with sugges- 


tions on the following topics: 


PUBLICITY 
@ Write school lunch story for local paper or 
schoo! bulletin. 
@ Develop radio and television program. 
@ Prepare public exhibits. 
@ Sell the school lunch program to your 
neighbors. 


TO INTERPR 
‘NUTRITION 


SCHOOL LUNCH EXHIBIT. 


TEACHERS 


@ Teach unit on “ Food for Health.” 

@ Develop student program for PTA meeting 

@ Correlate teaching with science, homemak 
ing and physical education. 

@ Arrange for nurse and dental hygienist to 
interpret program. 


PTA Scnoot Luncu ComMMittee 


@ Get acquainted with personnel. 

@ Know the aims of program. 

@ Help solve school lunch problems. 

@ Develop a bulletin to help parents. 

@ Promote school lunch program during open 
house night and American Education Week 

@ Plan PTA meeting around “ Education in 
School Lunch,” “Community Health and 
Welfare ” or similar topic. 


FaMILyY 


@ Encourage children to taste all foods. 

@ Explain menus to your children. 

@ Have lunch at school. 

@ Plan adequate home meals for growing 
children. 


Mrs. Douglas Rider, Delmar, fourth vice president of the 


New York State Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Eleanor Holmwood, assistant in school 
lunch education, State Education Department, study newly developed exhibit of the PTA on 
display during the 61st annual convention of the congress held in Buffalo in October. 
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Summary of Commissioner’s Decisions 


appeal 


of the Education Law. the Commis- 
sioner of Education is authorized and re- 


l NDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 310 


quired to determine appeals which have 
been brought to him by persons conceiving 
themselves aggrieved in consequence of the 
action of a school district meeting, super- 
intendent, trustee or other school officer, 
any matter in relation to the payment of 
district funds, any matter in regard to the 
school library or any other act pertaining 
to the public school system. The judicial 
power vested in the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation has been exercised by him and his 
The De- 


partment reproduces certain of the deci- 


predecessors in office since 1822. 


sions of the Commissioner and forwards 
them to various libraries in the hope that 
they may be of some assistance to persons 
interested in such matters. 

To provide additional service to those so 
interested, with this BuL- 
LETIN TO THE SCHOOLS each edition will 


commencing 


contain summaries of the new decisions 
of the Commissioner of Education. If 
anyone desires additional information con- 
cerning any of these decisions, he may 
communicate with the Division of Law. 

academic) — TAXES 
collection) — PUPIL 
LAW, § 3202, 


TUITION (nonresident 
(assessment, levy and 
(residence) — EDUCATION 
subd. 3 

Appellant complains of tuition charge — appel- 
lant, a remainderman of property in respond- 
ent district, is a nonresident — life tenant, ap- 
pellant’s father, pays taxes — statute requires 
district to deduct from nonresident tuition, 
taxes paid by parents on property in district 
(Education Law, § 3202, subd. 3) — board not 
required to deduct tax paid by life tenant from 
tuition — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Carver, Decision No. 6548 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (removal of mem- 
bers) — APPEAL (laches) (procedure) 

Appellant seeks removal of various school offi- 
cials— many alleged events transpired more 
than 30 days prior to verification of petition — 
many allegations are vague and represent con- 
clusions and opinions —allegations are too 


) ‘ 
F age £20 


amorphous to permit adjudication 
dismissed. 


Matter of Phieffer, Decision No. 6549 


(reopening) — TRANSPORTATION 


(distance) 


APPEAL 
(nonpublic school) 
Previous appeal for transportation dismissed 
—on application to reopen, appellant sub- 
mitted evidence showing only available paro- 
chial school in district to which respondent 
was furnishing transportation, was overcrowded 
— appellant entitled to transportation if re- 
spondent is transporting other children for 
distances equal to or less than distance here, 
1.2 miles — transportation not ordered for less 
than 2 miles except where district providing 
transportation for lesser distances — applica- 
tion to reopen granted to extent indicated. 


Matter of Warren, Decision No. 6550 


APPEAL (reopening) 
Application to reopen denied. 
Matter of Klein, Decision No. 6551 


TAXES (assessment, levy and collection) — 
BUDGET (adoption of) — DISTRICT MEET- 
ING (powers) —BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(powers and duties) — STATE AID (computa- 
tion of) — EDUCATION LAW, § 1804, subd. 5 
Appeals from resolution adopting budget and 
levy of school taxes — board had duty to certify 
amount to be raised by tax, after deducting 
estimated balance on hand and state aid — 
paragraph 2 of resolution whereby meeting au- 
thorized board to raise taxes to pay indebted- 
ness of existing districts was surplusage — duty 
to raise funds is statutory (Education Law, 
$ 1804, subd. 5) — general rule is that antici- 
pated balance of about 10% is not deemed ex- 
cessive — appeals dismissed. 

Matter of Sindeband, Decision No. 6552 

Matter of Broz, Decision No. 6552 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) 
Transportation ordered. 
Matter of Callan, Decision No. 6553 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (powers and 
duties) —DISTRICT OFFICERS (dismissal) — 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

Appeal to set aside appointment of person as 
administrative assistant to superintendent of 
schools — appellants claim such person nego- 
tiated for position while president of board of 
education and simultaneously resigned as presi- 
dent and applied for position — claim of undue 
influence not tenable — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Crause et al., Decision No. 6554 
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His first teaching assignment was a one-room school (8 grades, 13 
pupils) in Voorheesville. There he met the future Mrs. Viall. Georgia 
Lewis of Auburn, a graduate of Syracuse University who was public 
health nurse for the area. Bill speaks with deep appreciation of the 
help that Georgia was to him in the years that followed. 

After teaching junior high school at Greenport, Long Island, for 
two years. he decided to complete his degree and the Vialls moved to 
Albany. While Bill studied at State College and worked as a bushoy 
at Keeler’s Restaurant and then as a bellhop at Albany’s Fort Orange 
Club. Georgia helped by nursing at Albany Hospital. 

Bill completed his bachelor’s degree but Pearl Harbor upset other 
plans and he enlisted in the Army. His work in this country and over- 
seas included administration, personnel work and public relations. 

After the war he earned a master’s degree in the administration of 
higher education at Columbia University and, by attending summer 
sessions, finished his doctorate in the same field. 

From 1946 to 1948 Bill was at State University Teachers College at 
Oneonta. He taught in the practice school there and then was named 
assistant to the principal and worked principally with student teachers. 

Last June he was elected president of the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification. He had previ- 
ously served as regional vice president and vice president of the 
association which has as a major goal national reciprocity for teachers. 
Other activities include publishing several articles a year in professional 
journals, membership on the committee on teacher examinations of 
the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J.. and consultant to the 
National Council on Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

The Vialls live in the Albany suburb of Loudonville and are cur- 
rently engrossed in raising a young (eight months old) Dalmatian 
named Christopher who provides an incentive for long walks in the 
woods morning and evening and is a great source of joy. 

A few years ago they took one of their nicest vacations, a trip to 
Prince Edward Island and the Gaspé Peninsula and hope to make a 
return visit one of these years. 

Extended vacations are at a premium in an office as busy as his but 
Bill is enthusiastic about his job, and is pleased with accomplishments 
which have been made such as new practices now in effect which are 
expected to speed processing of credentials and progress toward pro- 
fessionalization of teaching through stronger preparation programs and 
greater involvement of teachers in policy making. He pays special 
tribute to his staff for excellent support under an increasingly heavier 
work load. 

Bill says he hasn’t made much progress with his painting since those 
New Hampshire days. In all probability he’s been far too busy drawing 
up new designs for teacher education and certification and improving 
the services of his Bureau to New York State students and teachers. 





WILLIAM P. VIALL 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


r WAS “ THE YELLOWING TIME OF YEAR™ and a perfect fall day in New 

Hampshire. Motorists enjoying the autumn foliage along a country 
road frequently stopped to admire the picturesque sight of two artists 
intently transferring to canvas the scene before them —a quaint old 
New England farmhouse nestled in a valley. 
and the crimson and gold of tree-covered 
mountains beyond. Some amateur photog- 
raphers delightedly snapped pictures of this 
display. The artists? Bill Viall, Chief of the 
Department’s Bureau of Teacher Education 
and Certification, and his wife Georgia. try- 
ing out a new hobby. 

Bill spent two productive years in New 
Hampshire prior to coming to the Education 
Department in 1950. In 1948 he was director 
of the demonstration schools and student 
teaching at the State Teachers College at 
Plymouth and the following year went to 
Concord as State Director of Elementary 
Education in New Hampshire. William P. Viall 
Most of his work in education. however. 

has been in New York State. His home town is Plattsburgh. where he 
attended high school and later Plattsburgh State Normal School. An 
enterprising young man, he managed to pay his way with an amazingly 
diverse assortment of part-time jobs. He was a reporter on one of the 
local newspapers, the now defunct (for which he disclaims responsi- 
bility) Plattsburgh Republican, working after school and nights on a 
sports column and local news stories. He was a cashier in a main street 
drugstore, managed a stand at the local golf course during the summers. 
helped out at the public library. He worked at the YMCA swimming 


pool to earn his membership there. And, just for experience and no 


pay, sometimes did local radio news broadcasting and announcing. 

For recreation — somehow he found the time — he enjoyed glee 
club and choir singing, sports like tennis. skiing. golf and mountain 
climbing, was president of his normal school fraternity and a member 
of the Plattsburgh Little Theater Group. 

After his high school graduation he took a job in a Wall Street 
bank in New York. studying banking and finance at New York Univer- 
sity at night. However, with the bank closings (for which he felt 
responsible) Bill returned to the North Country to study teaching. 
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